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teachers and of giving them exemptions; this had the effect of stimulating the already
established custom of municipal support of education. Capital cities had to support up
to ten physicians, five rhetoricians, and five grammarians; small cities, five physicians,
three rhetoricians, and three grammarians; and others in proportion to their size. In
general, the cities were to pay these salaries at public expense, and if the cities could
not do so, the emperor to pay the salaries from the imperial treasury. In the fifth
century A.D. Theodosius II authorized a state university in Constantinople consisting
of public professors of grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, and law. The allocation was as
follows: twenty grammarians (ten in Greek and ten in Latin), eight rhetors (five in
Greek and three in Latin), two in law, and one in philosophy. This institution was
perhaps the high point of interest in and support of higher education by Roman
emperors.
Just as Roman civilization came to be largely aristocratic in character, so was
Roman education confined in large measure to the privileged and wealthy classes. In
the days of the Republic when the basis of economic and political life was fairly
broad, an elementary education in schools was a common expectation for large
numbers of people; but as the economic and political life became more restricted in
the Empire, education was virtually limited to the aristocratic senatorial and knightly
classes. Even though some remarkable advances were made in respect to the public
support of teachers and a few gestures were made toward scholarships for the poor,
there was little chance that the children of the lower classes could take advantage of
such schooling. In general, the opportunity to rise from the lower classes was a fairly
small one and became smaller and smaller as serfdom and despotism increased after the
third century A.D.
From Paideia to Humanitas During the waning days of the Republic the chief
formulation of the role of education in human affairs was made by Cicero, who
represents the culmination of Roman accomplishments in assimilating the culture and
educational theory of florescent Hellenism. Following the lead of Isocrates, Cicero
centered his interest on the orator as the highest type of public figure, maintaining
that the good orator must have a broad general education in the whole range of liberal
arts in order to make sound decisions and to guide others in arriving at wise practical
judgements. Knowledge was not to be sought simply for its own sake but as a practical
guide to action in public and private life. The more humane letters were viewed not as
a frosting of culture but as a means of putting intelligence to work at the job of solving
the problems of this world. In his book entitled De Oratore Cicero outlined his
conception of the art of rhetoric, indicating the kind of education he felt appropriate
for the development of the public leader. Anything short of a broad liberal education
in the studies proper to man (humanftas) would leave the orator narrow, mean, and
warped in his judgments.
A word may be useful here in sorting out the terms that helped to define the
attitudes of Romans toward education as they assimilated Hellenistic ideas. We have
seen how paideia came to be used by the Greeks to mean the cultivation of all the
individual's powers to their highest perfection through literature. By Hellenistic times
this had come to center upon the intellectual powers above all else. Although Latin